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Elegant Tribute to the Memory of the late Princess 
Charlotte. 


From the British Review. 


Ww are persuaded that the grief of the public has been 
founded on feelings of a character and principle very 
estimable and sound; and that the mode in which it has been 
manifested to the eyes of the world at large has raised very 
high the moral credit of the country. Our loss, indeed, has 
all the character of a personal misfortune. Something 
emphatically British distinguished the deportment of this 
amiable personage. Every man and woman of the land has 
lost a relation : the tie was a domestic one. She loved the 
country of her ancestors, and refused the marriage which 
wouldhave made ber half a foreigner. There was somethingin 
the style of hersentiments and habits that partook strongly of 
a period anterior to the new principles which had their origin 
ia the revolutionary epoch of France. The old and faded 
English mind, with its indigenous properties and national 
enthusiasm, seemed to be restored in ler to its original fresh- 
ness and primitive lustre, Local affections, home delights, 
unstudied care, decorous familiarity, hospitable intercourse 
with neighbours, and charity that came in contact with its 
object, however humble, or old, or poor, were the pledges of 
her future greatness, the earnest of a magnanimous reign and 
beneficent sway, secure in its natural iitles to the homage of 
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gratitude, and of the free subjection of the heart, Some. 
thing so warm and womanly, something so natively noble, 
so much soul, so much reality, so much natural relish, and 
such heartiness of sentiment, have rarely been coupled with 
so meny artificial accomplishments, or survived a culture 
so studious and elaborate. Her part, indeed, was diflicult 
to sustain with all eyes upon ber conduct: trom this fiery 
ordeal, nevertheless, she came out blameless, not by manage. 
ment, or artifice, or study, but a conduct above display, aad 
even superior to her great station,—by making the Bible her 
monitor, and living in the cheerful discharge of the duties of 
an elevated Christian. The crown of all this felicity was her 
husband’s love; a foreigner, but more like an English gentle. 
man than English gentlemen th« mselves; a mild, virtuous, 
and intelligent Prince; fully sensible of the friendship and 
distinction with which this country has received him, and 
giving back a full equivalent; aye, and how much more! by 
the noble pattern he has displayed before the eyes of the 
nation, of a rational, domestic, and useful life, Such was 
the happiness which this Princess had procured for herself by 
her own free and well-directed choice, and such the hopes of 
the nation dependant upon the continuance of this happy 
union. 

Such has been the personal /oss: and in this personal loss 
the nation participates with the highly respectable husband, 
and the illustrious family of the deceased. The nation joved 
her for her own sake. But greater still has been the moral 
foss. Would China open to us all the benefits of her com- 
merce, would the Southern America give us the exclusive 
possession of ber mines, were al! the power‘ul states of the 
universe to meet in congress, and settle upon us in mortmain 
the entire dominion of the ocean, or, to agree to liquidate 


forus as much of our national debt as we might decm exe 
3 


pedient, either, or any, or all of these events, would be little 
in comparison of the happiness of having the throne filled by 
a Sovereign of moral and religious habits, ruling in the fear 


of God, and training up children to uphold the succession, 
and to become the bright and Christian ornament of the 
empire, the pledges of perpetuity and internal peace. The 
source of all substantial security in this country, the vital 
spring of Government itself, is the moral prinerple which 
pervades the public, and determines the preponderancy of 
tecling and optuion as to laws, and measuies, and men; and 
the primary paramount source of this moral principle is to be 
found in the Prince upon the throne, sud his family. He 
is the fountain of morality as much a 
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honour: and in a qualified sense the maker of good as well 
as of great inen. The law by a metaphor supposed him to 
put new and noble blood into the veins; and in this moral 
sense and spirit of the phrase he may be said to put new life 
into the hearts of his people. The whole system rests upon 
amoral fuleram. Every man io the country now holds an 
opinion of some sort or other, and is ready to act pon it as 
oppostunity occurs. I: is the natural effect of all the nume- 
rous institutions now actively on foot throughout the land, to 
stimulate into exercise aud elliciency these ressoning, inter 
meddling, and deciding habits of the people. There is no une 
doing, no uuravelling allthis. It is become a part of the 
order of things, holding as determined a course as any of the 
physical appointments by which the natural destinies of the 
world are evolved. The thing bas been set a-going, and 
even if it could be proved to be subversive in its tendencies, 
stil] no constitutional efforts of man can arrest iis progres- 
sion. The truth, however, is simply this—that all this ter- 
mentation of mind is only dangerous if neglected, If Princes, 
and rulers, and honourable and rich men, will bet consider 
that while they promote universal instruction they are setting 
up critics upon their own conduct, and giving an_ irresistible 
moral momentum to the multitude; if they will but consider 
that they virtually undertake to live according to that 
stuadard whose authority the institutions which they 
patronize profess to inculcate; if they will but determine 
upon affording room for Christian worship to those on whom 
they bestowso much Christian education; if they will act like 
sincere men, by adopting what they scommend, and 
illustrating by example what they enforce by precept; there 
isno danger in all this stir given to the public mind. All 
then will be proportioned, natural, and beneficial. But it is 
awful to think of the consequences, if all this change tn so- 
ciety is treated as bringing with it no new daties or relatious, 
Ali must be new, or it will be like patting “ new wine into 
old bottles.” No new theories, but a new practice is te- 
quisiie, And that the mental effervescence of the people 
may not find its vent, and ventit will have, in sedition or 
infidelity, or revolutionary madness, all men of light and 
leading that love their country or themselves, are called upon 
io live soberly, and circumspectly, and consistently. 

If this be a just view of things, as we think will hardly be 
denied, it is scarcely possible to rate too highly the impor- 
tance of ihe religious and moral character of our rulers. It 
isevery thing, Neither ary bor magistracy can afford 
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to be for one day withoutit. There is no repose upon the 
couch of preferment, no dignity in the staff of office, no 
terror in the sword of justice, no sanctity in the crosier, and 
no majesty in the diadem, unless opinioa, religious and 
moral opinion, administer to them espectively its unseen 
and gratuitous support. Without this alliance, 


—————“ The strong statutes 
“ Stand, like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
* As much in mock as mark.” 


Recent occurrences in our courts of justice may serve to 
couvince us how dangerous it is for men of rank and _ station 
to tamper with those great truths and solemn sanctions on 
which the security of the nation wust ultimately rest. The 
cxample is sure to be quoted against them; and however 
illogical and fallacious such a ground of defence or resistance 
must be admitted to be, human infirmity and human pre. 
judice will never patiently endure punishment from the 
hands of those whose example has partly led to the commis 
sion of the crime. 





Letter from Sir William ITerbert, to Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury. 


‘i following is a copy of a very curious letter, from 
Sir Williom Herbert, of St. Julian’s, in Monmouthshire, 
father-in-law to the famous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, to a 
gentleman of the name of Morgan, in the same county, 
N. B. The original isin the British Museum. 

“ Siz, 

“ Peruse this letter in God’s name: be not disquieted: [ 
reverance your hoary hair. Altbo’ in your son I find too 
much folly and lewdness, yet in you L expect gravity and 
wisdom, It hath pleased your son, late of Bristol, to deiivera 
challenge to a man of mine, on the behalf of a gentleman (as 
he said) as good us my self; who he was, he named not; 
neither do | know. Butif he be as good as myself, it must 
either be for virtue, for birth, for ability ; or for calling and 
dignity. For virtue I think he meant not; for itisa thing 
which exceeds hisjudgement. If for birth, he must be the 
heir of an earl; the heir in blood to ten earles; for, in testl- 
mony thereof, | bear their several coats. Besides, he must 
be of the blood Royal; for, by my grandmother Devereux, 
Lam lineally and legitimately descended out of the body ot 
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Edward the Fourth. If for ability, he must havea thousand 
pounds a year in possession, a thousand pound a year more 
in expectation, and must have some thousands in substance 
besides. If for calling and dignity, he must be a knight, and 
lord of several seignories in several kingdoms, and likewise 
of his county, and a Councellor of a provence. Now, to lay 
all circumstances aside, be it known to your son, or to any 
man else, that if be there be any one who beareth the name 
of a gentleman, and whose words are of reputation in bis 
county, that doth say, or dare say, that [ have done unjustly, 
spoken an untruth, staind my credit and reputation in the 
matter, orin any matter else wherein your son is exasperate, 
Isay he lieth in his throt, and my sword shall maintain my 
word upon him in any place or provenance wheresoever he 
dare, and | stand not sworn to observe the peace. But if 
they be such as are within my governance, and over whom 
Ihave no authority, [ will, for their reformation, chastise 
them with justice; and for their malapert misdemeanor, bind 
then to their good behaviour. Of this sort [ account your 
son, and his like; against whom [I will shortly issue my war- 
rant, if this my warning doth vot reform them; and.so I 
thought fit to advertize you hereof, and leave you to God. 
“ Lam, &e. 
“«< Wan. Herserr. 


“ Og 





THE PARTRIDGES. 
Continued from Page 165. 


| gree the appearance of their plumage I imagine the 
birds to be a cock and hen, which I shall call, for the 
sake of distinction, by the names of Rover and Homely, 

At the latter end of January some wild birds were heard 
calling from a neighbouring field of stubble. No svoner 
had the sound caught the ear of Rover, than his colours 
burnished, and his eyes sparkled with sweet surprise as he 
answered the call of the strangers, and shewed strong signs 
of anxiety , running about as if to look for them; but it ended 
that night in disappointment ; towards the close of the fol- 
lowing day the call was repeated from the fields, and Rover, 
how too anxious to rest contented at home, took wing, and 
flew away, leaving Homely behind bim, and being absent 
the next morning, some doubts were entertained of his ever 
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returning agzin ; but before the day was at an end he came 
home, and was welcomed and fed by his happy mistress; 
his stay, however, was but short, for he again flew away, 
and was not seen for several days, and was given up as lost, 
under an idea that he would remain with the wild birds; bur, 
strange torelate, on the third day he came home, and 
brought with him amate! Rover alighted, as usual, close 
to the house where he had been accustomed to be fed, but 
the stranger, not liking so close a visit to the farm, flew to an 
adjoining orchard, As soon as Rover discovered ‘hat his 
new acquaintance had not pitched within sight of bim, he 
sewed evident signs of uneasiness, and began to call loudly 
to his absent mate; she answered him, and he ran anxiously 
towards her, but could not prevail upon her to come nearer 
10 his home thatday. On the following morning they came 
into the mow: barton,and alighted, where Homely was feeding. 
Rover appeared much delighted with so new, so fair a com: 
panion, and seemed as if anxious to introduce her to his old 
acquaintance ; but Homely looked upon the wild bird with 
an eye of disdain, and * with cold indifference every charm 
she sees,” nordid she take notice of her once inseparable 
triend and brother! I would ask from what cause dues this 
change in the disposition of the birds proceed? Is it 
that Homely feels piqued at the neglect and unkind treatment 
of Rover in deserting her, or does she feel that, now he is 
pledged to another, she has no longer a right to expect his 
love andsociety ? Or from what cause could Rover be in- 
duced to fly from his old acquaintance to seek a new one in 
the fields? The ways of nature ure inscrutable ; consequently 
we must be content to witness the effect, without endeavour- 
ing to discover the cause, which is wisely hid from us. 

To continue my relation of the birds, I must observe that 
Rover still visits the barton daily with his partner to feed 
aniong the mows, where well pleased he 


“ Tries every winning art inventive love 
“ Can dictate, and in courtship to his mate, 
“ Pours out his little soul. 


To give an idea of the degree of tameness to which the 
wild bird is brought by the soft persuasion of Rover, aud the 
all-powerful influence of love, I will mention that the other 
day I went into the farm yardtosee the birds, and found 
them all feeding as u-ual at the barn’s door; but as I came 
rather abruptly upon them, the wild bird took wing, and Ro- 
ver made a faint attempt to follow her. I began to talk to 
him, and prevented bis going out of the barton, but the 
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wild bird flew a few hundred yards into the adjoining field, 
that is fenced off wah paling from the barton; she made 
several calls,townich Rover answered, and I saw her running 
back again towards me. | remained between the mows in 
the barton, near to Rover, and his mate came to him withia 
three yards distance of me; they met with many expressions of 
joy, after their short but anxious separation, aud there was a 
great deal of endearing conversation between them, if I may 
judge from the gentle and soothing tone of their voices. 


« The feather’d husband to his partner true, 
« Preserves connubial rites inviolate.” 


They now fed round about me, shewing every appearance 
of ease and perfect safety, until the barnsman came out, and 
again frightened the wild bird away. From this observation 
I am inclined to believe, that the same law of nature governs 
the universe throughout, and that the rules which are estab- 
lished from custom, and followed by the human species, ere 
observed instinctively by the brute creation. First, [ mean 
in the advances made by the malein his suit of love, which 
was observed, according to Milton’s account, by our first pa- 
rents, for when Eve beheld Adam for the first time in Para- 
dise. 


“ Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought 
“ Wroughtin her so, that seeing him, she turnd: 
“ He followed her.” 


Again, in the usual cvstom, after an unica of hearts and 
hands, where the man is followed to his Labitation by his 
bride, who considers his homeas her home, aud depends upon 
him for protection as the stronger vessel : this is strongly 
exemplified in the case of the partuidges before us; in the first 
place, the tame bird flies from his home, where he has been 
a leaves his old acquaintance whilst he ranges the 
fields. 


“ And cautious, with a searching eye explores, 
“ The female tribes, his proper mate to find, 
* With kindred colours mark’d : 


and having accomplished his purpose, returns again to his 
former place of abode, and brings with him a parmer: here 
We not only discover thatan union is formed by him, bat in 
the second place, we find that even the coyness and wild ha- 
bits of the hen bird are overcome by the more powerful dictates 
of nature, which force, (if I may useso strong an expression) 
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a timid bird from its native fields to the haunts of man, 
solely from an attachment to a mate previously domesti- 
cated. 


“ Thus love’s power we see 
“ Ts nature’s sanction, and her first decree. 


So far have we traced the lives and adventures “of these 
singular birds ; and it will be interesting to follow them 
through the happy season that now begins to dawn, when 
they are engaged in the delightful offices of love, and pro- 
viding for the offspring which is the natural consequence of 
their attachment. Much curious observation may be made 
to gra‘ify the naturalist, and many useful lessons drawn by 
the moralist from such an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of the Creator, so wonderfully displayed in the crea- 


ture. 
A LOVER OF NATURE. 
Bruton, February, 1818. 








JOURNEY TO MOUNT ETNA. 
Continued from Page 178. 


HE following day, at seven in the morning, we were 
waked by the bright beams of the sun; the sky was 
serene, and blue. A perpendicular colamn of smoke rose 
from Etna into the air. We got ourselves ready in haste, 
and, to the astonishment of the good Gemmallaro. and every 
body at Nicolosi, we were mounted in an hour for the third 
time,to try our fortune once more against the volcano, which 
had hitherto been so impracticable to our wishes. Accom- 
panied by the friendly, sensible, and bold guide, Antonino 
Barbagallo, we left Nicolosi, and rode without stopping past 
the lava beds, to the Goat’s Cavern, at theend of the woody 
region. Here, under the agreeable shade of the oaks, we 
tuok a slight breaktast; the lovely green of the forest, blend- 
ed with the purest azure of the heavens, and a shepherd 
played romantic airson his flute,while bis nimble goats grazed 
op a litle spot, in the middle of the once fluid ocean of 
fire ; the dark blue sea, mingled in the distance with the 
placid <ky—-Oh ! what delight then filled our souls! The 
faithful mules carried us again through the intricate lava 
paths into the desertregions ; but this time we passed with- 
out visiting the fatal Grotto de! Castelluccio, to the house of 
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Gemmellaro, sometimes full of appretrension, as the clouds 
began again to cross one another rapidly ; but yet there 
were moments when the sky was quite clear and serene. 

Here, at Gemallaro’s house, we already enjoyed a part of 
the heavenly prospect which awaited us, over the sea and 
the whole island. Theclouds floated rapidly in large mas- 
ses, as if toa battle ; every thing was in commotion, and, 
mostof all, our souls. Our excellent Antonino contrived to 
prepare for us, in haste, a little dinner. We soon had the 
snow and lava fields, at the foot of the immense ash cone, 
behind us, and now actually ascended it; a tronblesome 
way, as at every step we sunk in the loose volcanic sand, 
Josing almost as mach back as we gained forwards; but Joy 
gave us wings. Already we had passed over the beds of 
yellow sulphur ; already the ground ander us ‘began to feel 
hot in places, and to smoke out of many hundred little cra- 
ters; while ronnd the summit itself the clouds sometimes 
collected in thick masses, and sometimes allowed us to see 
clearly the grand object of our wishes. At last the gvide, 
who was some steps before as, called out, “ Behold here 
the highest crater ;” these words gave us new speed, and in 
a few minutes we stood at the brink of this smoking caldron, 
the mouth of which has vomited forth mountains, some of 
which are Jarger than Vesuvius, or the Brock-en in Ger- 
many. 

We instantly determined to descend into the crater, and 
though our resolate guide assured us before-hand, that it 
would now be impossible, as the smoke did not nse perpen- 
dicularly, but filled the crater, he was willing tomake a trial. 
We foliowed him a little way, but the thick, almost palpable 
sulphureous vapour, soon involved us ina thick night, and 
woald have burst the strongest lungs. 

We then went up to the southern horn, and here lay as- 
tonished on the hot sulphur, amidst smoke, vapours, and 
thunder«s-The hot ashes burned us, the sulphureous vapours 
stifled us, the storm threatened to hurl us into the abyss ; 
oursouls werescarcely equal to the irresistible force of the sub 
hmest impressions. In the vallies beneath, full of black lava 
and white snow, and over the bright surface of the sea, which 
looked like a plane of polished steel, and seemed to lean ob- 
liquely to the sky, immense hosts of clouds sailed slowly 
along ; but when they came near tothe volcano, the furious 
hurricane, in which we could scarcely keep our feet, seized 
them, and precipated them with gigantic force ten thousand 
feet down on the plains and seas of Sicily and Italy. We 
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then proceeded round the edge of the crater to the northern | 


horn : and here enjoyed a prospect, which in sublimity and 
overpowering grandeur, doubtless exceeds any thing thatthe 
faculties of man can conceive.. The clouds of smoke rose 
from the crater, where the raging storm, which, like artillery 
or innumerable bells, drowned every other sound, rent them 
asunder, and, with the rapidity of lightning, threw them into 
the abyss below. The pointed cone on which we stood was 
covered with a yellow sulphur, white salt, and black ashes, 
The sun appeared very strange through the yellow sulphur, 
and gave to this singular picture such aterrible and savage 
tone, that in looking only at the objects immediately  sur- 
rounding us, we could not help fancying ourselves in the 
horrid dominion of the prince of tne infernal hosis. Every- 
where we beheld the war of the elements, desolation, and 
conflagration : no where a living creaiure, or even a blade of 
grass, which these contending elements had spared. What 
« scene must it be, when the volcano throws. the column of 
smoke and fire, which it perhaps raises from the bottom of 
the sea, twenty thousand feet towards the heavens ! 

But if we tura our eyes to the distance, it really seems as if 
we beheld here all the magnificence of the earth at our feet. 
We overlook the vast mountain, which has itself risen out of 
the earth, and has produced around itself many hundred 
smaller ones, clothed in dark brown ; the purest azure sky 
reposes over the land and sea ; the triangle of Sicily stretches 
its points towarde Italy and Africa ; and we saw the sea flow 
round Cape Trapani. At our feet lay the bold rocks of the 
Eolian Islands, and from Stromboli a vast coluwn of smoke 
rose above the waves. The Neptunian and Hercean moun- 
tains, covered with the thickest forests, extended before our 
eyes in all their branches over the whole island, ‘To the east 
we saw, as on a large map, the whole of Calabria, the Gulph 
of Tareuto, and the Straits of Messina. But how is it possible 
to excite, in the mind of a persun at a distance, even a faint 
conception of the innumerable brilliant colours of the sky, 
the earth, and the sea, which here almost dazzle the eve / 

After we had contemplated this astonishing scene for 
about two hours, we quickly descended the cone to Gem- 
inellaro’s house, where we made the happiest tiumpial repast 
that was any where celebrated at that moment, at least at so 
great an elevation. Antonino then sent the sumpter horses 
down to the Grotto del Castellucci by the other guide; but 
we ourselves took the direction to the west, all with closed 
eyes, led by our guide, tothe brink of the Val dei Bue. We 
have already observed that this most horrid abyss that ever 
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our eyes beheld, was caused bya subterraneous torrent of 
java, which undermined all the mountains that stood above 
it: hence the infernal brown-red colours of this precipice, 
which is many miles in length ; and though we could not 
seeany trace of vegetation, yet the diversity of tints was in- 
fuite. We rolled down large blocks of Java, but they broke 
into dast before they had fallen one half of the dreadful way, 
and we did not hear them’ strike in their descent. Com- 
pared with this horrid cleft of the lava, even the abyss of the 
Rhine at the Viamala, in the Grisons, is pleasant and agree- 
able. Here we look, as it were, into the heart of desolation. 
While we were still contemplating this extraordinary val- 
ley, Etna itself prepared for us a new and wonderful sight. 
As the sun was descending into the western sea, the gigantic 
shadow of the volcano projected for many milesover the blue 
sea, towards Italy, and then rose, like an enormous pyramid, 
high in the air, on the hedge of the horizon, so that the stars 
seemed to sparkle upon its summit. 

So ended this richest and happiest day of our journey,and 
perhaps of our lives. Wethen mounted our mules, which 
brought us in safety over the rugged fields of lava, in pro- 
found darkness, about midnight, to Nicolosi, where the wore 
thy Gemmellaro waited for us with impatience. Transported 
with our success, we filled him also with the greatest pleasure, 
and it was not possible for us to go to sleep. We spent the 
greater part of the night rejoicing with him and our brave 
Antonio Barbagallo. 





CHARACTBR OF DISSIMULUS. 


ISSIMULUS is a man whose turo of mind is naturally 

serious, and even saturnine, for whom society has few 
charms, and to whom the ordinary commerce of mankind is 
oppressive and disgusting. His ruling passion is the love of 
ease, and he has no real enjayment beyond the verge of con- 
lemplative life: he loves to look behind the scenes, but is 
werse lo taking a part on the great theatre of the world. 
| Unfortunately, howeves, or perhaps fortunately for Dissimu- 
Ws, his station in life is such as to allow him but few oppor- 
woities of gratifying his appetite for seclusion, and indulg- 
ht - that home contemplation which is his supreme 
delight, 
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Engaged in an active profession, for which he is by nature 
every way unqualified, and obliged io associate with men of 
the world, whose dispositions are entirely opposite to his own, 
he is compelled to participate of pleasures of which he has 
no relish, and to acquiesce in, if not to support, opinions and 
practices which are equally repugnant to his feelings and 
his jodgment; in short, to counterfeit a character which is 
any thing but his.own, and to appear to be every thing but 
what he really is. 

This pliability of temper leads him into a thousand ridice- 
ous distresses. 

Dissimulus is invited to spend an evening with a set of 
good fellows: be readily accepts the invitation from a dread | 
of giving offence by a refusal; though were he to consult his 
own inclination, he would as soon think of spending his 
evening in one of the cells at Bedlam. 

The accustomed forms of introduction, accompanied by 
the usual number of nothings expressed on those occasions, 
having been gone through, Dissimulus takes his seat amongs| | 
his jolly companions, the bottle is briskly circulated, and | 
Dissimulus swallows off his bumper with an air of great | 
seeming satisfaction, smacks his Jips, and joins in the general 
commendation of the quality and flavor of the wine, though, 
in reality, a dose of ipecacuanha would be equally — gratelul 
to his palate. 

As the wine circulates, my friend’s natural taciturnity 
wears off, he becomes wore and more exhilirated, ‘‘ None 
Jaughs Jouder, or clubs a smuttier tale ;” none sings a merrier 
catch, or lends a hand more willing to his cup; till at length, 
from the narcotic effects of the potent liquor, he falls intoa 
kind of apoplexy, and finally sinks. under the table, whilst 
his companions pronounce his eulogium, in drunken voci- 
ferations of “ Ad d good fellow!” 

To have established his claim to this meritorious and re 
spectable appellation, is all that Dissimulus has gained, or is 
likely to gain, by living at continual variance with himself: 
his life is made up of follies committed at night, and repented 
of in the morning; of resolutions formed in the morning, 
only to be broken through at night; and thus, through a 
culpable and pusillanimous surrender of his own better judg- 
ment, comply with the customs, the vices, and the caprices 
of others, is Dissimulus doomed to pass through life, with- 
out acquiring the esteem of the virtuous and sensible part of 
mankind, and (what is at least of equal importance) without 
being able to secure the approbation of his own cot 


science. 
R. A. D, 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
From “ La Belle Assemblece.” 
ENGLISH. 


Enoutsn Winter Carriace Costume. 


OUND dress of fine cambric muslin, superbly embroi- 
dered round the border it: three distinct rows, Pelisse 
of rich Tobine silk striped, of Christmas hollyberry colour 
and bright grass green, trimmed round the collar, cuffs, ard 
down the front with very broad swansdown. Caimbridge hat 
of green satin, ornamented with white ribband, edged with 
holly-berry red, surmounted by a very full plume of white 
ostrich feathers. Triple ruff of fine iace ; holly-berry velvet 
ridicule, with clasp and ornaments of gold. Limerick gloves, 
and white kid half boots. 


FRENCH. 
Frencn CarriaGeE Dress. 


Pelisse of celestial blue saiin, fastened down the front wit!) 
Brandenbourgs of polished steel. Toque hat of spotted blue 
velvet, the hat part crowned with a pluine of white ostrich 
feathers ; the cap part confined to the forehead by a bandeau 
of polished steel, with an elegant tassel of the same material 
on the left side. Triple ruff of fine lace ; lemon-coluaied 
slippers of kid leather, and Normaa gloves. 





GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


Though the solemn season of Lent sti!l causes black to be 
avery prevalent costume ai the Orutorios, and other pub- 
lic spectacles, yet an infinite diversity of coloured ornaments, 
feathers, flowers, &Xc. are still predominant ; and many ladies 
to whose complexions mouraing is by no means an embeli- 
ishmeat, are seen clothed in every varied tint that issues 
from the loom, 

Ia addition to our last intelligence we find, for the oui 
door costume, nothing more elegant than fine Merino cloth 
pelisses for walking, of a Carmelite brown, trimmed with a 
very broad border and facings of ermiae. For the carriage 
rich Tobine silks, and those generally striped of different 
culours, are reckoned most fashionable ; while spensers of 
brown or black velvet, the sleeves eleganily slashed with 


ro 


satin, are in mach favour either for the carriage or the pre- 
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menade. Vor the Ja‘ter, velvet bonnets edged with fine 
blond, and surmounted by a very full plume of drooping 
ostrich feathers, or those of fine straw with winter flowers in 
full groups, are amongst the unique articles worn as cover. 
ings for the head by all who compose the higher classes, 
Amongst these flowers is the exact semblance ofa very 
rare exotic from the East, called the tiger lily ; it is of a 
very beautiful Oriental red, the cup spotted exactly similar 
to a tiger’s skin with yellow and black, from the bottom of 
whici ascends the resemblance of a tiger’s tongue, 

For deshabille, and home patties, poplins and coloured 
bombazeens still maintain their pre eminence: the former 
are trimmed half way up the skirt with serpentine rows of 
puckered satin of the same colour asthe poplin; the bom- 
bazeens are chiefly trimmed with velvet (generally black), 
or with fringe, according tothe fancy of the wearer. Sars 
nets richly sprigged are much worn at dinner and evening 
parties ; and for ball! dresses nothing isin higher estimation 
than a frock of plain Chivese gauze, the border of which is 
very broad, and formed of embossed satin and chenille in 
various devices ; this superb article is worn over ablue or 
pink satin slip. 

The present season being propitious to the light-footed 
votaries of Terpsichore, renders invention busy in versatile 
elegaucies for the bali-room ; another dress for dancing has 
come under our cognizance, and is equally admired and 
adopted as that described above ; that is, a frock of crape 
over white satin, bordered by a rouleau of crapeand rose-co- 
loured satin entwined, and above is placed a trimming of 
tull blown roses : a short Swiss corsage elegantly marks out 
the shape, which corsage is of rose-colour, trimmed and or- 
namented with white silk cordon. Clear muslin is alsomuch 
used in the fabrication of ball dresses, ornamented with 
white satin and rose buds. Thehair enriched bya chaplet 
of flowers, and a sprig of myrtle in flower placed in front of 
the bust as a bouquet, finishes the dress. It is needless to ob- 
serve that this last simple attire should only be worn by very 
young ladies. 

Before we dismiss the article of robes, we beg to offer to 
the notice of our fair readers the Elizabeth negligee for 
breakfast costume. tis made of the finest Bengal muslin, 
and is profusely trimmed with five Mechlin lace; the sleeves 
are loose, but not immoderately large; they draw tight 
round the wrist, from whence proceeds a Chinese point, de- 
scending nearly to the knuckles. ‘his dress, which is fi- 
nished in the Sultana style, is only partially high, and its fowle 
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ensemble forms the most beautiful deshabille we have seen for 
some time: the mob, or morning cornetie worn -with it, is 
lined with pale blue sarsnet, and is encircled with a wreath 
of single blue hyacinths. 

Amongst the most favourite head-dresses for evening, is 
the Denmark cap ; itis formed of fine lace, whiteand ruby- 
colyured satin ; the summit is ornamented by satin in points, 
and on the left side is placed a full bouquet of winter flowers, 
the chief of which are the red ranunculus with its shaggy 
leaf. Feathers are, however, much more predominant orna- 
ments than flowers; and very few of the latter are worn 
except those peculiar to the wintry season or very early 
spring, such as the ranunculus, crocus, snow-drop, &c. and 
the single hyacinth, The bonnets continue in their large and 
unbecoming state, but the crowns are much lower than 
formerly: the materials of which they are made are chiefly 
of striped or figured satin, velvet or black straw; the latter 
do not mach predominate. 

Undress cornettes continue to be made of fine muslin 
embroidered and Mechlin lace; they are reckoned most 
appropriate and genteel when bound simply round with a 
satin ribband, of which is formed a bow on the leit side, and 
another place rather backward on the summit of the crown, 
Turbans and toques of crape and white satin continue, as 
usual, in favour amongst the most matronly; but the chief 
favourite for evening parties,and forthe private box at the 
Opera, is a white satin dress hat, placed backward, and the 
heaviness of the satin taken off by a mixture of blond and 
net; this becoming head-dress, suitable almost to any age, 
is crowned with a superb and lofty plume of white feathers. 

The hair is now dressed ion a manner that elevates it very 
much onthe sammit of the head; where it is formed in rich 
curls or hollow plaits; it appears heavy, and is far from be- 
coming, especially as some young ladies bring their wreaths, 
or chaplets, very low over the forehead, destroying thereby 
its beauty, and rendering the visage broad and short; those 
whodo not adopt this fashion, yet bring a bandeau ot their 
own hair across the forehead; this is better, as it sets off its 
natural fairness, while the other totally conceals it. lo une 
dress, the hair is worn more in the Madona style, except that 
over each eara few ringlets are displayed; here they are 
useless ornaments, which can neither add beauty vor grace 
to the featutes: we rather recommend the medium adopted 
by the fashionist of real taste, wio, while it does not militate 
entirely against the prevailing mode, is best calculated to set 
off her natural attractions, 
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The favourite articles in jewellery are pearls, topazes, and 
emeralds; the newest broaches are formed like un arrow, the 
shafts and feathers are of ‘gold, curiously wrought; in the 
midst of which runs a line of rubies or emeralds closely sev: 
amber ornaments are again much in favour. 

The most prevalent colours are holly-berry red, rose. 
colour, blue, geranium, and grass-green. 





Anecdote of the present King of Sweden. 


‘MONG the wounded prisoners (taken in a sortie from the 
fortress of Cuddalore) was a French serjeant, who so 
particularly attracied tbe notice of Col. Wangenheim, Com- 
maodant of the Hanoverian troops in the English service, by 
bis interesting appearance and manners, that he ordered the 
young man to be conveyed to his own tents, where he was 
treated with attention and kindness until his recovery and 
release. Many yeare afterwards, when the French army 
under Bernadotte entered Hanover, Gen, Wangenheim, 
among others, attended the Levee of the conqueror. *‘* You 
have served a great deal,” said Bernadotte, on his being pre- 
sented, * and, as | understand, in India?” “I have served 
there.” “ At Cudd.jore? “ 1 was there.” “ Have you 
any recollection of a wounded serjeant whom you took under 
your protection in the course of that service?” The circum- 
stance was not immediately present to the General’s mind; 
but on recollection he resumed, “ L do indeed remember 
the circumstance, end a very fine young man he was; I have 
entirely lost sight of him eversince, but it would give me 
much pleasure to hear of his welfare.” “ That young ser- 
jeant,” said Bernadotte, ** was the person who has now the 
honour of addressing you; whois happy in this public op- 
portunity of acknowledging the obligation, and will omit no 
means withio his power of testifying his gratitude to General 
Wangenrheim.” 

Beruardotte has very lately succeeded to the kingdoms of 
Sweden and Norway, and there tsmore probability ot his re- 


taining peaceable possession of the regal authority than most 


Monarebs who bave ascended a throne in similar circuwe 
gi NCes. 
f : ; 
cS from some unforesecn interruptions, Dr. Pew has not 
Leen able to ¢ np le his observations relating to the poor, um 
tinie for this week's Entertainer, but he hopes they will appear sn 
rnerl 
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ANECDOTE OF THE EMPEROR JOSEPH IL. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


HE Emperor Joseph I[. heard every body who pre- 
tended to discover him to any thing useful. By this 
means he often lost much precious time. 

Baron Calisious once begged an audience to propose to 
the Emperor a matter of greet importance; it was granted 
him; the conversation was as follows— 

Cauis1us.—The city of Comorn in Hungary has the mis- 
fortuae to be visited nearly every five years by earthquakes, 
which have often occasioned great damage, and still expose 
it to the utmost danger, and threaten it with total de- 
struction. Now I have remarked, that in Egypt there never 
were nor are any earthquakes. But as Egypt differs from 
other countries only in having pyramids, it follows that 
pyramids must be sure preventatives of earthquakes, 

Tue EmMpgror.—So then it wonld be good to build some 
of these edifices in Hungary ? 

Cauistug.—This is my humble proposal, and I here pre- 
sent your Majesty a plan how they may be erected. 

Tue Empgror.—But have you calculated the expence ? 

Cauisius.—No: but [ believe for three or four hundred 
thousand florins, two handsome pyramids might be built; a 
little smaller indeed than those in Egypt. 

Tue Emperor.—Has the city of Comorn so much 
money ? 

Catisius.—No, but I hope your Majesty will contribute, 
and the rest might perhaps be raised by a subscription. 

THe Emreror.—Well, | have nothing against it. Ifa 
suitable place can be found, which is fit for nothing else, and 
you will undertake the work on subscription, begin to 
build as soon as you please; but I cannot fix the amount of 
my oo cee before [ see at least one pyramid quite 
huished. 





A Question by S. Pile, of Plymouth Dock. 


ETERMINE that number, which being divided into 

two unequal parts, the square of the greater added to 
the lesser may be equal to the square of the lesser added to 
the greater. 


Vex. 58. 2G 
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Answer, 69 C. Wilton, of Dorchester, to the Enigma, inserted Decembey 15, 


HE stings of CONSCIENCE may I never feel! 
Nor ever at the shrine of error kneel! 


Similar answers have been received from J. Parris of Axminster: 
fohn Davy, of Broadwinsor; Abraham Saint, of Bristol; A. Tavlor, of 
Plymstock ; Augusta; J. P. Reed, of Piymouth; and R. Lewis, Poole, 





Answer, by X, ¥. of Somerton, to J. Newton's Rebus, inserted December ts, 


MONGST the beasts I once did view 
I recollect the KANGAROO. 


*,* We have received the like answer from Augusta; J. Tucker,’ of 
Cornworthy ; and J, Parris, of Axminster. 


ee 





REBUS, by F. Sansom. 
\ HAT many ride if you transpose, 


Where many walk will you disclose. 





REBUS, by Juvenis, of Langport. 


IVE-SEVENTHS of a fish expound ; 
An article must next be found ; 
If you my third and last make known, 
A pronoun then will next be shown, 
The several parts aright connect, 
My Christian name will you detect. 








CHARADE, by R. Lewis, of Poole. 


E gents pray first anumber name, 
And if you please, transpose the same, 
*T will bring my first to view. 
What many do in harvest days, 
When Sol beams forth his warmest rays, 
Must be transposed too. 
The parts, when joined, will make appear, 
What means to puzzle, or ensnare. 


ENIGMA, by Augusta. 


OMETIMES I’m known, and felt on carth, 
Some say old Adam gave me birth; 
I’m much inclined to think this true, 
Yet, strange to say, I’m always new. 
As to ~ measure, tis not great or small, 
Nor am I, that I know of, great or tall. 
i’ve neither head, nor feet, ner eyes, nor arms 
Yet all agree, I’m not without my charms, 
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FLECTIONS ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 


HY is my soul with sorrow’s weight opprest? 
Why do I mourn for one that’s now at rest? 

I feel her luss—her friendly accents miss, 
She’s gone, alas! and with her all my bliss. 
Those who have lost a friend, generous and free, 
Kind and humane—can sympathize with me, 
A friend, at all times ready to impart 
Sweet consolation to the aching heart. 
Yes—she was formed to feel another’s prief; 
Her hand was ready to extend relief. 
Scarce did she give the —— time to crave 
Her bounty, ere with swelling heart she gave. 
What e’er she thought, in her expressive eyes 
Was plainly seen; she knew no mean disguise. 
Methinks | see her, with a look benign, 
Inquiries make concerning me and mine; 
And busy fancy oft would represent 
Her yet alive—whom I so much lament. 
Could tears and sighs prevent the dart of death, 
Or in its mansion keep the fleeting breath, 
She still had lived, and with her presence cheered 
he minds of those her friendship had endeared. 
Oh could I draw the parting veil aside, 
And view her talking with some angel guide, 
Behold her walking ’midst the stars above, 
‘And see her crowned with harmony and love, 
How would this sight each selfish wish control, 
And banish every sorrow from my soul. 
Wisely, no doubr, these things are hid from sense, 
Mortals with heavenly joys could ne’er dispense ; 
Ye mourners, dry your tears! Prepare to follow ; 
* Twas her’s to day—perhaps our turn’s to-morrow. 
No longer grieve because her sun is set ; 
Her task iso’er; she’s paid the final debt. 
In Heaven, I trust, she shines, divinely bright, 
Encircled with the glorious beams of light. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


‘ AY, is the struggle more severe 
J That ends our mortal strife, 
Than watching, waiting, lingering here, 
With a distaste for lite? 


It cannot be—a moment’s pain, 
And lo, the dart is sped! 





SELINA, 
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No more we drag affliction’s chain, 
The living are the dead. 


But when disease assails the mind, 
When ev’y hope’s destroyed, 

And life appears a boon unkind, 
One sad, one dreary void; 


When gathering clouds and tempests lows, 
Without a ray to cheer; 

Death has not, in his darkest hour, 
Affliction so severe, 


Taste, genins, high attainments all, 
For what are ye desigued? 

As plagues to él the heart with gall 
As torments for the mind! 


The careless world looks down with scorr 
On intellectual fires; 

And he indeed is most forlorn, 
Whom geuius most inspires. 


Yet mourn not vainly, suffering man, 
At this, thy fate oercast ; 

Life, good or ill, is but a span 
Which cannot always last. 


And fondly hope, amidst thy woe, 
To make the balance even ; 

That those whose sorrow marks below, 
Are doubly blest in Heaven. 


Throg mortem street, G. D, 








THE LAST TEAR. 


HE had done weeping, but her eye-lash yet 

Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 
And on its fringe a tear, like a lone star 
Shining upon the rich and hyacinth skirts 
O’ the western cloud that veils the April even. 
The veil rose up, and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 
‘Fhat widened as the shower clears off from heaven. 
Her beauty woke—a sudden beam of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s check 
Into one crimson, and exhaled the tear. 





TO MEMORY. 


C= E, memory, come, and with thy magic powe: 
Illume the sadness of the passing hour; 

Act o’er again what t me has swept away, 

And give me back each smiling former day. 

Paint the dear looks of those I love so well, 
Again their words, their every action tell; 

That I may view, thoughg{ate has doomed to part, 
‘Through memory’s eyé, those nearest to my heart! 


